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DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the senior editor, with notes.) (1) 
cuapTerR xiit. (Concluded.) 

False modes of reasoning in matters of legislation. 

9. Begging the question is not reason. 

Begging the question is one of the sophisms mentioned 
by Aristotle ; but it is a Proteus, which is forever changing 
its shape, and renewing its purpose. 

Begging the question, or rather assuming the question, 
eonsists in making use of the very proposition in dispute, 
as if it were already proved. 

This false mode of reasoning insinuates itself into morals 
end legislation, under the protection of the terms senti- 
mental or impassioned. 

Sentimental or impassioned terms, are those which, 
besides their principal meaning, have another accessary 
meaning of praise or blame. JVeuter terms are those 
which express only the thing in question, without leading 
one to presume either good or evil ; without carrying any 
foreign idea of blame or approbation. (2) 

But, we are to observe that an impassioned term includes 
or envelopes a proposition not expressed, but understood ; 





which always accompanies the employment of the word to || 


the understanding of those who employ it : this proposition 
understood, is either of blame or praise ; but vague and 
indeterminate. 

Need I connect the idea of utility with a term which 
carries generally an accessory idea of blame? I should ap- 
pear to advance a paradox, and to contradict myself. 

Were I to say, for example, that such an object of Jux- 
ury is good? The proposition would astonish those who 
are accustomed to attach a sentiment of disapprobation tu 
this word. 

How am I to examine this particular point, without wa- 
king the dangerous association? I must have recourse to 
aneuter word. I may say, for example,—Such a mode of 
epending one’s revenue, is good. This term provokes no 
prejudices, and permits the impartial examination of the 
object in question. 

When Helvetius declared that all our actions proceeded 
from the motive of interest, every body rose up against 
him, without even wishing to understand him. And why? 
It is because the word interest had an evil meaying, a 
vulgar acceptation, by which it appeared to exclude all 

motives of pure attachment and benevolence. 

How many doctrines in political matters are founded on 
impassioned terms ! 

. One man believes that he has given a reason in favour of 
a law, by saying that it is conformable to the principles 
of a.monarchy or a democracy ; but that signifies nothing. 
If there are persons, with whom these words are connected 
with accessory ideas of approbation, there are others who 
“attach contrary ideas to them. Let the parties put them- 
selves in battle-array ; the dispute would only end with the 
exhaustion of the combatants ; for to begin a true exami- 


(1) This chapter concludes the Princrpies or Lr- 
GISLATION. The next will have to do with another sub- 
ject—PrincipLes or THE Civit Cope. But by the 


civil code is meant here, not the Roman law, but munici- 
pal or domestic law. N. 
(2) Elsewhere the author distinguishes the terms that 
are unfavourable, by reason of the collateral sentiment they 
convey, as dislogistic, in opposition to those that are eu- 
Logistic. N. 








nation, we must give up these impassioned terms, and cal- 
culate the effects of the law in question, whether good or 
evil. 

Blackstone admires the combination of the three forms 
of government in the British constitution, and he concludes 
that it ought to possess all the (good) qualities united, of 
monarchy, of aristocracy, and of democracy. Why did 
he not perceive that without changing his argument, one 
might draw from it a conclusion diametrically opposite, and 
altogether as fair: namely, that the British constitution 
ought to unite all the peculiar vices of democracy, of aris- 
tocracy, and of monarchy? (3) 

The word independence is united with certain accessory 
ideas of dignity and virtue : the word dependence, is uni- 
ted to accessory ideas of inferiority and corruption.— 
Wherefore, the panegyrists of the British constitution ad- 
mire the independence of the powers which compose the 
legislative power : it is to their view the master-piece of 
political contrivance and sagacity ; the most beautiful fea- 
ture of government. On the other side, the detractors of 
that very constitution do not fail to insist upon the depend- 
ence of each upon every other of these three powers.— 
Neither in the eulogy, nor in the censure, do we find a rea- 
son. 

If we consider the matter, we find there is no real inde- 
pendence. Have not the king and the majority of the 
| lofds a direct influence on the election of the house of com- 
mons? Has not the king the power of proroguing parlia- 

ment at any moment ; and is not this power very effica- 
| cious? Does pot the king exercise a direct influence upon 
| the honourable and lucrative employments, which he may 
| give and take away at his pleasure? (4) On the other 
side, is not the king in a state of dependence upon the two 
houses of parliament, and more particularly upon the com- 
mons, since he cannot maintain himself without money and 
without an army, and these two principal objects are abso- 
lutely in the hands of the deputies of the nation? Is the 
chamber of peers independent, so long as the king may 
add to their number at pleasure, and turn the suffrages in 
his favour by the accession of new lords, and exercise fur- 
ther influence by the prospect of rank and of advancement 
to the body of the peerage, and by the ecclesiastical pro- 
motion to the bench of bishops ? 

Instead of reasoning upon a deceitful word, let us consider 
the effects. It is the reciprocal dependence of these three 
powers which produces their harmony, subjects them to 
fixed rules, and gives them a systematic and sustained 
march. Hence the necessity of respecting, of observing, 
of honouring, and of conciliating each other. If they 
were absolutely independent, there would be continual 
shocks among them. It would often be necessary to ap- 
peal to force ; and they might as well return at once to 
pure democracy, that is to say, anarchy. 

I cannot forbear giving two'more examples of that error 
of reasoning, founded upon abusive terms. 

If we erect a political theory upon the ground of na- 
tional representation, in attaching ourselves to whatever 
appears a natural consequence of that abstract idea, we soon 
begin to contend for universal suffrage, and from conse- 





(3) One of the first, and certainly the ablest adversary, 
Blackstone ever had, was our author, while he was yet a 
youth. His work entitled a FrRacMENT on GoveRn- 
MENT, was immediately attributed, by such men as Lord 
Mansfield, to the first writers and reasoners of the day. N. 

(4) Blackstone calls him the fountain of honour. He 
might have added—which ebbs and flows with the changes 








of the moon. N. 








quence to consequence, we profeed at last to show that the 
representatives ought to be renewed as often as possible, to 
the end that the national representation may deserve the 
name. 

If we submit this question to the principle of Uriurry, 
we do not reason upon the word ; we look only to the ef- 
fect. When it concerns the election of a legislative assem- 
bly, we ought to give the right of voting .only to such as 
are supposed to have the confidence of the people for ex- 
ercising it. 

The choice made by men who have not the confidence 
of the people, would weaken their confidence in the legis- 
lative assembly. 

The men who have not the confidence of the people, 
are those in whom political integrity, and a proper degree 
of necessary knowledge, cannot be presumed. 

Political integrity cannot be presumed in those whom 
want may expose to the temptation of selling it, in those 
who have no fixed place of habitation, nor in those who 
have been scourged by justice for certain offences deter- 
mined by the law. . 

The necessary degree of knowledge cannot be presumed 
in women, who, by their domestic duties, are led away 
from the consideration of national affairs ; in children, and 
in adults below a certain age ; nor in those, who by their 
poverty are deprived of the first elements of education. (5) 


It is upon these principles, and upon others like them, 
that we are to establish the necessary qualifications of a 
voter ; and it is also from a consideration of the advantages 
and the disadvantages of change, that we are to reason 
respecting the duration of the legislative assembly, without 
entering into any considerations drawn from an abstract 
term. 

The last example that I have to adduce, is taken from 
contracts ; or rather from the different political fictions, 
imagined under the name of contracts. I have already 
condemned them as fictions. (6) I now condemn them 


|| as begging the question. 


When Locke or Rousseau reasons upon this imaginary 
contract ; when they affirm that the social or political con- 
tract includes such or such a clause, could they prove it 
otherwise than by the general advantage supposed to result 
from it? Let us grant to them, if they will, that this con- 
tract, which was never put into shape, is actually in exist- 
ence. On what does its value depend? Is it not upon 
its utility? Why are its engagements to be kept? Be- 
cause good faith in promises, is the very foundation of so- 
ciety. It is for the advantage of all, that the promises of 
each individual should be sacred. There would be no safe- 
ty among men, no commerce, no confidence ; we might go 
back to the woods again with our enquiry ; if engagements 
had no binding virtue. It would be the same with political 
contracts. It is their wtility which constitutes their 
strength ; if they grow hurtful, they have no strength. If 
the law had undertaken to make the people unhappy, 
would the engagement be valid? If the poople were 





(5) Cannot be presumed, to be sure ; but may be 
proved. And elsewhere, the author himself goes far 
toward proving the propriety of a chinge, where he ac- 
knowledges that women, instead of being represented by 
men, because their interests are the same, are not repre- 
sented at all, because, in fact, their interests are not the 
same, but on the contrary, opposed to each other. N. 


(6) The word fictions here, is what the author himself 
would denounce as dislogistic. How hard to avoid this 
fault ! N. 














bound to obey at all events, would they be bound to suffer 
themselves to be destroyed by a Nero or a Caligula, rather 
than to violate their promise? If there should result from 
the contract, effects universally hurtful, would there be any 
sufficient reason for maintaining it? Nobody can deny, 
therefore, that the validity of the contract is at the bottom 
dependent upon the question of utility, a little wrapped up, 
a little disguised, and consequently rather susceptible of 
false interpretation. 

10. Imaginary law is @ot reason. 

Natural law, natural right ; two sorts of fiction or 
metaphor, which play so great a part, nevertheless, in the 
works of legislation, as to deserve a particular notice. 

The primitive sense of the word Jaw, is the vulgar sense 
— it is the will of the legislator. The law of nature isa 
figurative expression. Nature is represented as a being ; 
such and such a disposition is attributed to her, which is 
called, figuratively, Jaw. In this sense, all the general in- 
clinations of men, all those which appear to exist independ- 
eatly of human society, and which ought to have preceded 
the establishment of political and civil laws, are called 
laws of nature. Such is the true sense of the words. 

But people do not so understand it. Authors have taken 
the words as if they had a peculiar sense—as if there was 
a code of natural laws. They appeal to these laws, they 
cite them ; they oppose them literally to the laws of the 
legislator, and they do not perceive that these natural laws 
are laws of their own invention ; that they all contradict 
themselves upon this imaginary code ; that they are obliged 
to affirm without proof ; that there are as many systems as 
writers ; and that in reasoning in that manner, they are al- 
ways obliged to begin anew, because upon imaginary laws 
every one may say what he pleases, and disputes are inter- 
minable. 

What there is natural in man, are the sentiments of pain 
and pleasure—inclinations ; but to call these sentiments, 
and these inclinations Jaws, would be to introduce a false | 
and dangerous idea ; to put language in opposition with it- 
self ; since it is necessary to make Jaws for the very pur- 
pose of controlling these inclinations. Instead of regarding | 
them as laws, we are obliged to subject them to laws. It 
is against the strongest natural inclinations, that the most 
rigorously repressing laws are to be made. If there was a 
law of nature which directed all men toward their common 
good, laws would be of no use. It would be to employ a 
reed to support an oak ; it would be to hold up a torch to | 
the noon-day sun. . 

Blackstone, while speaking of the obligation of parents | 
to provide for their offspring, says, ‘‘ It is a principle of the | 
natural law, a duty imposed by nature herself, and by 
their own act in bringing them into the world ; and Mon- 
tesquieu (adds he) observes with reason, that the natural 





obligation of the father to provide for his children, is that || ah chem 


which has given rise to marriage, which determines who it 
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THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Men-are much disposed to provide for themselves: there 
is no occasion for a law to oblige them to do this. If the 
disposition of parents to provide for their children was uni- 
versally and constantly as'strong, it would néver have come 
into the thought of lawgivers to make an obligation of it. 

The exposure of infants, so common once among the 
Greeks, is yet more so now in China. ‘To overawe that 
practice, are we to allege no other reasons than that ima- 
ginary law of nature which is clearly inefficient ? 

The word right, like the word law, has two meanings ; 
a proper meaning, and a metaphorical one. Right, pro- 
perly speaking, is the creature of law, properly speaking ; 
real laws give birth to real rights, The natural right is the 
creature of natural law ; it is a metaphor, which owes its 
existence to another metaphor. 


What there is natural in man, are his means and facul- 
ties ; but to call these means, these faculties, natural 
rights, is again to put language in opposition to itself ; for 
rights are established to assure the exercise of means and 
faculties. The right is the guaranty ; the faculty is the 
thing guarantied. How are we to understand a language 
that confounds under a common term, two things so dis- 
tinct? Where would be the nomenclature of the arts, if 
we gave to the trade or the tools, the same name that we 
give to the work? 

Real right is always employed in a legal sense ; natural 
right is often employed in an anti-legal sense. When we 
say, for example, that the law cannot offend against 
natural right, we employ the word right in a sense supe- 
rior to the law, we recognise a right which defeats the 
law, which reverses and annuls it. 

In the anti-legal sense, the word right is the greatest 
enemy of reason, and the most terrible destroyer of go- 
vernments. 

We cannot reason with fanatics armed with natural 
right ; which every one understands just as he likes—ap- 
plies as it may suit him ; of which he can yield up no part, 
retrench no part ; which is inflexible at the same time that 
it is unintelligible ; which is consecrated to his eyes as a 


|| dogma, and from which we cannot depart without crime. 


Instead of examining the laws by their effects ; instead of 
adjudging them as good or bad, they consider them with 
relation to this pretended natural right—that is to say, 
they substitute for the reasoning of experience, the chime- 
ras of their imagination. 

This is no innocent error; we slide from. speculation 
into practice. ‘* We must obey such laws ; they are agree- 
able to nature. Others are null, because of their disagree- 
ment with nature: and instead of obeying them, we are 
bound to resist them. From the moment natural rights 
are attacked, every virtuous citizen ought to be ardent in 
These self-evident rights need not be 
proved ; it is enough to declare them. How are we to 


is that ought to fulfil that obligation.” (Lib. 1., ch. 16.) || PPve them? To doubt, implies « deficiency of common 


(7) 
Parents are disposed to bring up their children ; parents | 
ought to bring up their children : these are two different | 
propositions, The first does not suppose the d; the 
second does not suppose the first. There are undoubtedly | 
very strong reasons for imposing upon parents the obliga- | 
tion of providing for their children. Why are they not 
given by Blackstone and Montesquieu? Why do they re- 
fer to what they call the law of nature? What is that 
ldw of nature which needs the secondary law of another 
legislator ? 





If that natural obligation existed, as Mon- 
tesquieu says, far from being a ground of marriage, it would | 
prove the inutility of it ; at least fur the end assigned by 
him : one of the objects of marriage is to supply the insuffi- 
ciency of natural affection. It is intended to convert into 
an obligation, that inclination of the parents which would 


not always be sufficiently strong to overcome the trouble 
and embarrassment of education. 


(7) Blackstone is never touched by our author, but with 
a dissecting knife, which goes to the nerves and marrow of 
the judge. N. 


| 








sense, or of common honesty !’” 

But that I may not be charged with preaching seditious 
maxims gratuitously, to these inspired politicians, I will 
cite a positive passage from Blackstone ; and I prefer 
Blackstone, because, of all writers, he is the one who has 
betrayed the most profound respect for the authority of 
governments. (1 Com., p. 42.) In speaking of the ima- 
ginary laws of nature, and of the laws of revelation—* We 
ought not to suffer,’ says he, ‘‘ that human laws should 
contradict those (of nature): if a human law ordains a 
thing forbidden by the natural or divine law, we are bound 
to trangress the human law.”’ 

Is not this enough to arm all fanatics against all govern- 
ments? Among the immense variety of ideas upon the 
natural law, and the divine law, will not each one find 
some reason for resisting all human law? Is there a single 
state, which would be able to maintain itself a single day, 
if every one supposed himself conscientiously required to 
resist the law? save where they were conformable to his 
particular ideas upon the natural and the revealed law.— 
What a horrible cut-throat among all the interpreters of the 
code of nature, and of all religious sects? 
























is a natural right.” (8) The 












right to do so? If he has not, 
? What tendency in that declaration ig 
there, to make men happier or wiser ? 

Turgot was a great man : but he had adopted the com. 
mon opinion without examination. Unalienable and natu- 
ral rights were th« despotism and the dogmatism which he 
desired to exercise without having it seen. If he saw no 
reason for doubting a proposition ; if he thought it a self. 
evident truth, he referred it, without going further, to na- 
tural right, to eternal justice. He made use of it then ag 
an article of faith, which it was no longer lawful to exa- 
mine. 

Utility having been often misapplied, when understood 
in a restricted sense, having lent her name to crimes, had 
appeared contrary to eternal justice ; she was degraded ; 
she had a mercenary reputation ; and courage was neces: 
sary to restore her to honour, and to re-establish logic upon 
its true foundations. 

Let us make a treaty with the partizans of natural right, 
If ature has made such or such a law, those who cite it 
with so much confidence, those who have modestly taken 
upon themselves to be her interpreters, ought to suppose 
that she had her reasons for making it. Would it not be 
more certain, more persuasive, and shorter, to give us those 
reasons directly, than to furnish us with the will of the un- 
known legislator, as being authority of itself? 

It would be proper here, to point out the false paths, 
through which one is particularly liable to be dragged in 
deliberative assemblies ; (9) personalities, imputations of 
motive ; tediousness ; declamation ; but what has been 
said, will suffice for characterizing what is reason, and what 
is not, under the principle of ur1uiry. 

All these false modes of reasoning may always be re- 
duced to the one or the other of two false principles. This 
fundamental distinction is of great utility for giving clear- 
ness to ideas, and brevity to language. To beable to refer 
such or such reasoning to one of two false principles, is 
to tie up the weeds in a bundle, that they may be cast into 
the fire. 

I shall finish with a general observation. The language 
of error is always obscure, feeble, and changeable. A 
great abundance of words only serves to hide the poverty 
and falsity of ideas. ‘The more the terms are varied, the 
more easy it is to lead people astray. The language of 
truth is uniform and simple: the same ideas, the same 
terms. All these refer to pleasures and to pains. We 
avoid all that may hide or intercept that familiar notion.— 
From such or such an act, results such or such an ime 
pression of pain or pleasure. Do not trust to me ; trust 
to experience ; and above all, to your own. Between 
two opposite modes of action, would you know to 
which the preference is due ? Calculate the effects, in 
good and ill, and decide for that which promises the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

(THE END.) 
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(8) Here we have a sly allusion to our celebrated De- 
claration of Independence ; a paper which our author exa- 
mined once, paragraph by paragraph, with an acuteness 
and rigour, which were never exceeded. Take one exam- 
ple—We declare that certain rights (/) are inalienable, 
among which (rights /) are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ! But if they are unalienable, how comes it that 
our legislators may deprive us of them? How can they 
exercise the right of confining us, of hindering our pursuit 
of happiness, of taking away our property, or of putting 
us to death, unless we give it to them? And how can we 
give them a right, which we ourselves have not? In other 
words, how are we to alienate what is inalienable ? 

N. 

(9) This our author has done elsewhere, in the Boox 
or FauLaAcizs ; they are only referred to here. © N. 
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» A very sensible essay. 





ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


There is no question which is so perplexing to the scho- 
lar, when about to enter the world, as that one which con- 
cerns the path he is to pursue. He is aware that on its 
decision, his prosperity and enjoyment will probably de- 
pend. This fact we should expect, would ordinarily render 
students extremely reluctant to act on so momentous a 
question—would induce them to defer it till that information 
was obtained, which might fully prepare them to act upon 
it ; and we accordingly find that many do defer it year 
after year, until procrastination has wasted away the best 
part of life. Others, again, in avoiding this evil, rush for- 
ward with heedless indifference, and, in a luckless hour, 
decide from the impulse of the moment. 


If we carefully examine the reasons of our being so 
averse to meeting this question, we shall find they may be 
resolved into our ignorance of the time when we are capa- 
ble of meeting it. Few would dread the choice of a pro- 
fession, if they certainly knew that they possessed the re- 
quisite knowledge, and were acquainted with the circum- 
stances which should guide them in making such a choice. 
It will be the object of this essay to determine some of 
these circumstances, and at how early a period a sufficient 
knowledge of them can be possessed to warrant the choice 
of a profession. 

The first circumstance I notice, is the knowledge of one’s 
peculiar abilities. Few men are gifted with universal ta- 
lents—nor would this be an enviable possession, if it was 
remembered that but few of this class ever rise to eminence 
in any single occupation. But every one has some pecu- 
liar talents, which will better fit him for one situation than 
for another ; and by checking this leading propensity, he 
may substitute reluctant and inefficient exertion, for plea- 
sure, energy, and success. Cowper would have found it 
difficult to acquire celebrity on the stage ; and Garrick 
would have been forgotten in a secluded situation. Mozart 
would have been an unnoticed philosopher ; and Newton 
an unheard musician. Milton would have succeeded poorly 
in painting ; and Raphael in poetry. (1) Chaucer would 
have acquired far less fame, had he trusted to others for 
ideas ; and Pope, to generalize his plagiarisms, had he 
relied altogether on himself. 

There have been various methods employed to detect 
genius. Among many of the ancients, a casual, unmean- 
ing remark, or an unusual coincidence was a sufficient evi- 





ment of their organs of combativeness. It would seem 





then, that there is no very certain means of instantly de- 
tecting genius ; and it should be with caution that any one 
attempts to determine his peculiar talents, before his mind 
has received a general discipline, and studious and correct 
habits are formed ; for there will be danger of his neglect- 
ing application in his favourite pursuit, from relying too 
much on his abilities ; and in other branches, from an ima- 
ginary want of talent. 

Peculiarity of disposition should influence a person in the 
choice of his profession. One enjoys himself in public ; 
another only in private : One on the waters ; another only 
on land : Many are happy in safety ; and some appear to 
be happy only in peril and misery. 

Corporeal constitution should be taken into consideration 
in the choice of a profession ; and to this, any opinion of 
peculiar talents must yield. It would be a vain struggle for 
the mind to combat constitutional defects. Optical defects 
should dissuade one from engaging in painting ; most pul- 
monary affections, from a profession necessarily attended 
with sedentary habits ; and a feeble constitution, from se- 
vere exposures. 

It is obvious that different professions exert a very differ- 
ent moral influence ; and this circumstance is of the utmost 
importance—since its effects are both temporary and per- 
manent. 

We should also consider the prospect of our obtaining a 
competent subsistence. We would not advocate what 
seems to be the motto of many—*‘ Et genus et formam 
regina pecunia donat’’—but it is the duty of every one 
to make arrangements to relieve his own wants, and the 
wants of those who may be dependant on him. 

We should inform ourselves what profession is in most 
need of our exertions. In what occupation shall we be of 
the greatest utility to mankind? When shall we have the 
opportunity of profitably exerting our powers to the ut- 

most ? 

There are doubtless other circumstances connected with 
this subject ; but those I have enumerated seem to me the 
most important. On reviewing them in reference to the 
object proposed, we see the impossibility of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of them till almost the age of man- 
hood—for it is then énly, that the intellectual faculties are 
fully developed, the habits of the disposition fixed, and the 
constitution exhibited in its maturity. 

It would seem then, that the choice of a profession 
should be deferred at least till the last years of college life, 





dence of the high destiny of the subject of them. Others 
are guided by the pleasure and success they enjoy on com- 
mencing any new employment. If, however, such a me- 
thod had been adopted by Demosthenes, or Mirabeau, (2) 
neither would have been the first orator of his age. Haydn 
too, on this principle, and many others, would have deem- 
ed it a hopeless effort to aim at eminence in those sciences, 
in which alone they afterwards became distinguished. The 
theory of Gall and Spurzheim is a favourite one with some 
for estimating the intellect ; and it would be a very con- 
venient way, if it was as correct as its followers would 
have us believe. It would be an easy task for the phreno- 
logist to pass his craneometer or callipers over the head, 
and thus determine its most prominent organs ; but unfor- 
tunately, a reliance on these would frequently lead to erro- 
neous results. Locke, if we may consider his miniature as 
correct, should never have exhibited any thing like imagi- 
nation or vivacity in his writings. (3) Many of our first 
men, if this system was true, should have entirely failed in 
what they have been distinguished ; and should have been 
distinguished in what they have never attempted with suc- 
cess, W..... r should have merited the first place among 
mechanics; M...... 1, among ideots ; and several mem- 
bers of congress would never have thought of giving or 
accepting a challenge, had they known the small develope- 


(1) Perhaps. N. 
(2) Or Curran, or Corregio, or five hundred vi as 





many different pursuits. 


unless peculiar advantages can be enjoyed from an earlier 

choice. The most popular objection to deferring this sub- 
| ject is, that the student would have no definite object in 
| view, and consequently would pursue his studies with but 
little energy. On the contrary, there is a definite object in 
| attending to college studies—and one of paramount impor- 
| tance ;—it is to discipline the mind, to enable it to control 
| and direct its own powers, and thus to prepare it for gene- 
| ral usefulness—and this object is oftenest defeated by the 
| too early choice of a profession ; for students are then 
| generally disposed to neglect those studies which are not 
intimately connected with their intended occupation. 

M. C. G. 





A sterling paper. N. 
SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF NA- 
‘TIONAL ADVERSITY. 


The mind, as it surveys the field of human ac- 
tion, whether it turns its eye to the present or the 
past, is filled with images of calamity. In this new 
world it meets with the footsteps of war, in the 
ruins of forts; the remains of the Indian arrow 
and knife; and in the battle mound. In the other, 
it finds the castle, the vallum, and the fosse. And 
if it would persuade itself that the scenes of which 
it is reminded, are past, and will not again be re- 
acted, it is torn from its false hope, and undeceived, 
by the gleamings of the Turkish sabre, and the 
shriek of the Grecian captive. 





(3) Nor has he, N. 








Whence comes it that the world is never suffered 








to enjoy the sweets of repose? Why is the golden 
age, always the age of futurity ? The stoic, happy 
only in misery, would have us believe that the ca- 
lamities we speak of, are not calamities; that it is 
from them only, we are to expect enjoyment. We 
would not, however, pretend that there are no evils 
in adversity, no suffering in distress, no grief in 
tears. But does not the unceasing recurrence of 
afflictions require, necessarily require, that a just 
and benevolent director of events, should conceal 
under peculiar misfortunes, some peculiar bless- 
ings : 

If we examine the true source of our happiness, 
we shall find that it consists more in the pursuit, 
than in the attainment of any object. I would not 
deny that there is some real enjoyment in the at- 
tainment of a proposed end; but was this all, 
wretched indeed would be a life spent here, where 
comparatively speaking,so few efforts are crowned 
with success. We are not apt to consider the la- 
hours and tasks we perform, and the hardships we 
endure, among the blessings of life; but still we 
should be unhappy without them. Give to the 
huntsman or the mariner the object of his pursuit. 
The first, with a contemptuous smile for your offi- 
ciousness, will loose his stag to engage in the fa- 
tigues of the chase; and the other will leave his 
fire-side, where he might enjoy the profusions of 
every clime, and will again expose himself to the 
dangers of the stormy deep. Now a single glance 
is suffieient to convince us, that the pleasures of 
anticipation are inseparable from adversity. In 
such a situation, we are impelled to action—and 
persevering exertion always carries with it the 
hope of better times. 


It has often been remarked that great calamities 
are invariably productive of great men. The Athe- 
nian Orator would have spent his lamp in vain, un- 
less Philip had called him to the rostrum. And 
the heroes of our revolution had been no heroes, if 
there had been no revolution. The luxury and ef- 
feminacy which follow in the train of prosperity, 
are ill-suited to the action and energy essential to 
greatness. They equally debilitate the body and 
enervate the mind. Private interest too, is almost 
the only principle of action; and all the arts of dis- 
simulation are practised to secure those false plea- 
sures which soon cease to please their votaries.— 
But when a nation’s welfare is at stake, private in- 
terest and deception are laid aside, and give place 
to the exercise of patriotism and philanthropy.— 
Before, we knew not whether we were admiring 
the tabernacle of beauty or ugliness, of pleasure or 
misery, of honesty or hypocrisy ; but now, the mask 
is taken away, and appearances no longer deceive 
us. In the extravagance of success, an Arnold 
might have outshone a Washington ; but it is = 
in adversity that we may look for days which will 
emphatically try men’s souls. “ "Tis the hottest 
furnace that yields the finest metal; and the black- 
est clouds send forth the brightest thunderbolts.” 
There are doubtless hours of sadness, of distress, 
when our country is afflicted. But this very dis- 
tress creates a universal sympathy; unlocks the 
coffers which avarice had closed; and calls into 
exercise the noblest sentiments of our nature— 
those sentiments of humanity that brighten up even 
the face of sorrow, and operate like the sun, which, 
shining into the dusky cloud, paints there the most 
glorious colours that are found in nature. Toils 
and dangers may be experienced; but toils and 
dangers, and death itself, have their charms, when 
we brave them for the publie good. And that man 
is justly honoured and esteemed happy, who pays 
as a generous gift to virtue, the debt he owes to 
nature. 

There is yet another pleasure, that may be de- 
rived from national adversity—it is the pleasure of 
melancholy. When oppressed with the incon- 
veniences of poverty, or the listlessness and ennui 
which superfluity brings upon us, it is pleasant to 
transport ourselves to some mouldering castle or 
battle mound, and read and reflect on the story it 
tells us. A thoughtful gloom may come over our 
mind—but our own petty troubles and imaginary 
pains shrink to nothing—and when we return to 
our common concerns, we find ourselves free from 
weariness of life, and contented with our lot. 

It is undoubtedly true, that prosperity, confined 
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within the bounds of moderation, is productive of | 
happiness ; but beyond these bounds its evils pre- | 
dominate. Sloth, with its palsying touch, enfeebles 
the national body ; luxury and extravagance waste 
its strength. The mind, unexercised, finds every | 
pleasure insipid and loathsome. In vain does at 
seek for slumber from beds of roses; in vain it | 
looks for rest in indolence—for indolence itself be- 
comes a fatigue. From the excess of such evils, 
it is sometimes necessary to put in practice the me- 
dical maxim,—“ contrarta contrariorum esse reme- | 
dia ;” and though like ancient Rome, it should be 
unable to bear the disease or its remedy, we should 
be cautious in charging these unavoidable evils 
solely to the latter, which is rather the effect than 
the cause of them. 

There is then an absolute necessity for adversity, 
as well as for prosperity. Each has its advantages 
—each its principles of happiness. Take away 





the first, and our very existence would be a burden | 


to us—and without the other, we should suffer un- 
mitigated pain, deprived of even the hope of de- 
liverance. Either, of itself, would be misery. Hu- 
man life is like a picture, which can never delight | 


us with an unvaried extent of the brightest or dark- || 


est colours—but a due mixture of light and shade 
is requisite to afford us pleasure. M. C. G. 


— 
———— 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE.—NO. 9. 
THE SHADOW. 








Who was that person in your study the other 
night? 

Tn my study! said the preacher, starting with 
amazement, at the abruptness of the question. 

Yes, during the thunder storm. 

But what has my study to do with what we are 
talking about ? 

Not much. Was it a delusion, do you think? 

What do you mean, Squire Lynch? What are 
you talking about ? 

Don’t call me Squire. Perhaps you did not see 
it. Ah, you turn pale—did you see it? 
* See what? 

What is all this—father—Sarah—what is the 
meaning of—— said Emery. You look strangely 
at one another; and poor Nabby, too!—She seems 
to understand you. Look at her, father! look, 
Sarah, look! 


I saw nothing. What was it like? || 


remember that I wondered how you got out, for 
the key was in my pocket, and I had no recollec- 
tion of having unlocked the door. 

Nor I. 

Very strange. 

Perhaps the thunder jarred it open. 
continue to shut hard, now ? 

No—I remarked the difference this very morn- 
ing. It opens more easily now. Perhaps it was 
the thunder. You spoke of my being insensible— 
I know nothing of it. I heard no thunder—none, 
I mean that was very heavy—none heavy enough 
to jar the house. 

There were several tremendous discharges about 
the very roof; and one or two that shook the 
ground, and filled the whole room with dust and 
smoke. 

I remember it well, said Emery; 1 was amon 
| the rocks, and had a narrow escape. It struc 
near me, just over head. 

When we were at the window together, answer- 
|éd Lynch, it thundered—and—and—you are quite 
| sure about the garb of; the shadow ? 

Yes. 

About five years ago—I never mentioned it be- 
| fore—I, myself, saw something in that very room, 
| which but no matter, no matter; it is not worth 
| mentioning now. 

Nay, father, nay, cried Emery, let us have it. I 
love a ghost, of all things. What was it, pray ? 

O, luddee ! let us have it, uncle ; let us have it, 
by all means, added Sarah. 

Why! Sarah! whispered Emery. 

Why! cousin! she replied. 

What’s the matter with you? You don’t look as 
| if you really—really and truly, want the story to be 
| told, 

O, father, father! what was it? what was, it ?— 
|said Ephy,—gasping for breath. Was it Old 
| Scratch, father ? 
| It was the shadow of a human creature ; but as 

I had been asleep, and was just opening my eyes 
when I saw it—I—I—I might be deceived. 

What did it say? Did you speak to it, father ? 
said Ephy ; you must always speak first, you know, 
daddy. 

Speak to it! 
upon my word, 
gospel. 


Does it 





— to a shadow upon the wall! 
rother Ephy, you take it all for 





Be quiet, young man, said Squire May ; be quiet 
will you. The deaf woman does hear what we | 
are saying ; Iam sure of it. Nabby Lee coloured, | 
perhaps by RA oy because his eye was | 
upon her. Look at her forehead. She does hear 
us—lI am sure of it. 


To be sure I do. What was it arter, daddy? 
Maybe there was a pot o’ money somewhere. 
Maybe there was, whispered Sarah—somewhere. 
I should like to know what it was arter, though ; 
repeated Ephraim. You needn’t laugh, though. 
After?—I really do not know. It looked like 





It is with her eyes, then, said Emery. 

Tobit gpened his mouth here; Emery put his 
hand upon the deaf girl’s forehead ; and Watch | 
lifted his head, and listened, as if he could hear | 
voices in the wind. Nabby observed it; inter- 
changed a look of terror with Sarah, and then | 
began to make signs which were significant of | 
great anxiety, and distress, and alarm, with a swift | 
and continual motion of her fingers and eyes. 

Tell me plainly what you saw, Master Lynch ; 
you will particularly oblige me, said the minister. 

Mr. Lynch related the whole occurrence, pre- | 
cisely as it had happened; not forgetting his own | 
fright; while the ‘preacher lay insensible over the | 
table. 

It is altogether impossible, said the preacher, 
after a few minutes consideragion ; altogether im- 
possible. No human creature could have entered 
the room that night, without my knowledge. Itis 
my own private room. There is only one entrance 
to it. I keep the key in my pocket. 
without locking the door after me. I permit no- 
body to enter it, but in my company; | have par- 
ticular reasons. Such are my general habits; but 
I particularly remember that afternoon. I was 
more than usually careful to secure the door, that’ 
we might ngt be intruded upon ; I even remember 
that I tried the door, and then turned the key a 
second time—— 

Which probably unlocked it, said Isaac Lynch. 

Why so? 

Because, when I put my hand upon it, it sprang 
open of itself. 

No, no, sir; that cannot be. It requires a smart 
pull'to open it, after it is unlocked. And yet,—I 


| 


I never go in || 


the shadow of a human creature ; a strange man— 

of a diminutive size—trying to conceal itself in the 

wall. 

P’ll tell you what it was after, said Sarah, touch- 
Epby’s elbow. 

ill you, though ? 

It was after supper, cousin Ephy ;—Wasn’t it, 
uncle ? . 

Yes, child, after our usual supper time. 

There, cousin Eph, I hope you are satisfied now. 
The ghost was arter supper, you see. 

Darn it all, Sarah, but that’s a droll arrant for a 
| spirit—I don’t believe a word on’t, now; do you, 

Sarah Cobb, hey ? 
Emery laughed, and bid her ‘ hush her nonsense’ 
|—but she leaned over toward him, and assured 
him, in a solemn whisper, that there was no use at 
| all in laughing about the matter, for that she her- 
self had seen the very same spirit, in the very same 
| place, about a month ago, 

Are you serious, child? said the preacher, who 
overheard her. 

Serious, uncle ? 

It is a bad subject for pleasantry. 

She is perfectly serious, I am sure, said Mary.— 
Desire her to tell the truth. Her levity is all af- 
fected. 

Sarah turned very pale. .Yes—yes—I have seen 
something in that very place, like what you have 
described, except that it was more like an old wo- 
man, sir—than a strange man, sir; but it never gave 
me anytrouble. . ‘ 

Child, said the squire, looking her. sternly in the 


in 














face—you are not telling the whole truth. What 
mystery is this ? 


Am , sir, that—child as I a ginny 
not me unriddle, though you blacken all over, 
sir—dropping her voice to a w isper—like the sky, 
that afternoon. 

It was in the room where Ruth Elder died, said 
some person, in a strange, low, distant voice; it 
sounded through the floor. . 

Sarah shrieked; Watch threw himself at the 
door, and stood eyeing it, as if he expected it to fly 
open every moment ; and the preacher looked about 
the room in amazement. 

Let them beware of that shadow, said the same 
voice, whatever it was. The sound.was very disa- 
greeable—a sort of dismal, far-off, cold whisper. 

At last, they all turned their eyes, as if by coms 
mon consent, upon the deaf woman. Her counte- 
nance was flushed, and slightly agitated. 

What was it? said Emery to Sarah, who ap- 
peared less alarmed than the others. 

Hush—It was poor Nabby herself. 

Ah! said the minister, I iow heard her speak a 
word or two now and then; but never so many, 
nor in such order, nor in that voice. Did she know 
that she was talking aloud, Sarah ? 

Yes—I am sure of it; but I will ask, if you wish 
to know. 

She made a sign to the deaf girl, which ‘was an- 
swered with a shake of the head, and a rapid com- 
munication of the fingers, which nobody but Sarah 
could have interpreted. ; 

Well, what is her answer ? 

A part of it, I can tell you. The rest, I cannot, 
She did mean to speak aloud. 

Thank heaven, said Emery, solemnly, and with 
singular fervour; then I do know what it was! 
Set your hearts at rest, all of you. 1 know it well 
—by name. I have seen it often. 

Lord, brother, said Ephy—how you talk! What 
was it? 

A shadow, brother Ephy—nothing but a shadow. 
I have seen it, time and again, out in the di 
wood,—sitting by the water-fall,—crouching in the 
tree tops,—shouting to the eagle of the waters,— 
chasing the wild-cat, and the young fox,—whistlin 
to the black-bear,—wreathed all round the n 
with torpid rattlesnakes. In fact——Aunt Nabby, 
look to Ephy’s mouth, or he’ll never get the jaws 
together again. 

Ephy shut it with a clap. 

In fact, continued Emery—that very shadow and 
I are on very good terms with one another ; and I 
shall go out a-fishing with it, if nothing happens, 
to-morrow afternoon ; and let me tell you, father— 

How dare you, sir! 

Upon my word, father, I am perfectly serious. I 
know precisely what it portends—luck to some of 
us. It was either that crazy fool of an Indian— 
Copperhead—or the goons of the Great Bald Eagle 
—or—or—probably the shadow of some anim 
or something else—or—— 

Perhaps of a panther himself, said the squire. But 
this indecent levity, in a lad of your age, young 
man, is exceedingly dangerous. Have a care, sif, 
or you will become a liar, and a prattler. Trifli 
such as this, leads to a gradual disregard of tru 
in serious matters. Does it not, sir ? 

The minister coloured, but made no reply. 

You were going to read, said Sarah. 

= you wish to hear me? 

es.— 


An excellent paper: but the author is wrong where 
he charges me (in the cover) with not having 
kept my promise on the subject of literal trangla- 
tions. Let him look at the article on a 
of Languages, Vol: 1. No. XXXII. and at 
other papers since. I should be gratified to hear 
from him nevertheless. Facts and experience 
are of great value here. What he says of Ja 
cobs’s Latin Reader is true. . 

LITERAL TRANSLATIONS. JACOBS’S 

LATIN READER, &c. 

Mr. Neau: The mode of entering upon the study 
of a foreign language by the use of literal transla 
tions, commented upon in an article in the last 
Yankee, we nyt heartil E  yerg We say enter- 
ing upon it, for we would, by no means, 
wath the grammar after a certain stage of ‘hs tae 





er’s progress, One of the most important points to 
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attained by such study, certainly, is the ability 

read the : discipline the mind re- 
ceives, inerpenereny of the knowledge ie d, is, 
indeed, some-thing, but not the thing. nce in 
choosing a mode of study, we should not let a view 
to discipline entirely displace a view to the acqui- 
sition. 

It is often observed by those who object to the 
use of translations, that we are most likely to retain 
what costs us most—to remember longest what we 
have found most difficulty in acquiring. If this be 
truth, and obtains particularly in education, why 
do we not put almost illegible manuscripts into the 
hands of our children, instead of books with a large, 
fair type ?—and require them to hunt out the lan- 
guages, philosophy, the sciences ?—And why does 
not the truth apply to the arts also? But who ever 
thought of objecting to the use of labour-saving 
machinery on such ground? Would a carpenter 
Jearn his trade better by being compelled to use a 
dull tool instead of a sharp one? Is he less likely 
to remember how to fashion his work than it + 
who have no tools but sharpened stones? The 
miser toils more perseveringly, makes greater sacri- 
fices than others to obtain wealth; is wealth, on 
that account, a more valuable acquisition, more 
valuable in any honourable setise to him than 
others?—In nineteen cases out of twenty, boys, 
in searching for the definitions of words in a dic- 
tionary, if they are so fortunate as to find them, 
look merely to the signification of.some branch of 
them—they care nothing about the derivation 
and formation, their original, literal meaning and 
metaphorical applications.—It is their aim to find 
some meaning which will enable them to give sense 
to the passage they are translating—now, very fre- 
quently, in order to make good English, they 
must give words a signification very different from 
the literal one—a signification, perhaps, which 
will not apply once in fifty times’ occurrence after- 
wards.—How vague and unsatisfactory must be his 
knowledge, then, if, every time he meets a word, 
he is obliged to turn over his dictionary in search 
of a suitable meaning’ for the particular phrase 
in which it occurs.—On this point we speak from 
lamentable experience—we have felt the evil and 
would gladly have others avoid it. But granting 
that the literal meaning is finally come at with the 
use of the dictionary; and what is the advantage 
gained by so finding it, over finding it on the very 
page before him ? y, just this—the mechanical 
operation of turning over a hundred leaves, and 
that too, at the risk of losing his patience, losing all 
interest in what he is about, so perplexing and, 
tedious is that operation. 

Let it not be supposed we would recommend the 
the use of liberal translations, as they are used by 
nine-tenths of the students in every college in the 
Union. We think the use of such hurtful, very 
hurtful—the general import of a passage is learned 
from them, but not the import of the words, nor any 
thing of their relations to each other; which we 
shall show hereafter cannot be said of literal ones. 
On the contrary, with such a translation, the dic- 
tionary is neglected, and the meaning of the words 
guessed at. The student reads a passage in Latin 
or Greek, and then translates it by the lump—and 
correctly too, perhaps, and yet knows nothing of the 
meaning of the words taken separately. This evil 
is a great one, makes many superficial scholars, 
and will never be done away so long as the student 
has no literal translation to guide him. There is 
no similarity whatever between learning a language 
by a literal translation and learning it with such as 


are stealthily used by students in college and the || 


higher schools. In the former case the student 
finds the literal meaning of a word before him, and 
excepting such words and phrases as are purely 
idiomatic, there cannot occur a passage to which 
he cannot apply this meaning, or, at least, easily 
and naturally deduce from it a signification suitable 
to the e—he knows the literal meaning, and 
has only to exercise his judgment im deriving a 
metaphorical one which will apply—never losing 
sight, in the mean time, of that original, literal 
meaning. To the subject, in general, we intend to 
seturn hereafter. 


The translator of the Latin Reader deserves great 
credit for having ypdertaken the task, especially 





when we consider the limited demand for the book 
in this country arising from the objections, weak 
though they be, which are raised»against the plan, 
and from the fact that the plan is very little known 
among us. But the book has great faults. # is 
not literally translated. The author has steadily 
kept in mind a point which he ought to have en- 
tirely forgotten. He has translated all the words, 
but he has throughout put under them such trans- 
lations, as when put together according to the 
natural construction of our language, muke good 

English. This has been his aim. In order to 

reach it, he has been obliged to sacrifice the exact 

meanings of many words. Without a teacher, the 
book is unsafe, it misleads the learner continually, 
and often widely. The teacher is obliged to make 
laborious explanations, and the boy, being told 
something by his instructer which is contradicted 
by his text-book, confounds the instructions given 
him, and is more likely to treasure up the wrong 
addressed to the eye than the right addressed to 
the ear. On the first page I turn to (22) laedi and 
interimi are translated, were hurt and were killed— 
monte is translated a mountain. In the first two in- 
stances, the very important distinction of the modes 
and tenses is lost sight of, and in the latter, that of 
the cases of substantives, both of which distinc- 
tions, as we shall show hereafter, Mr. Hamilton al- 
ways preserves. Again, on the same page, pulsos 
is translated by were driven away, fugatos by were 
routed, deletas esse by was destroyed, pugnasse by 
had fought, ire by goes. Errors of this kind, which 
are not only entirely inconsistent with the plan but 
very prejudicial to the learner, occur in almost 
every line. The author could not have avoided 
them, keeping in view what he proposed to himself 
in the outset, viz. to give such words as when pro- 
perly arranged should make good English. The 

ok is not well printed in one respect—the Eng- 
lish words do not always stand directly under the 

Latin ones of which they are the translation, which 

is of a good deal of importance. This was to be 

expected in a first trial, and would be amended, as 
well as the faults above-mentioned in another edi- 
tion, which we hope will be speedily called for. 

We intended to say something of Mr. Hamilton’s 

and Mr. Bolmar’s translations, and Mr. Cubi’s 

books, but our readers’ patience says, enough. 

—_—$—<—=_—_—_—[—[_[_—_—_—_——SE2 == 

RE-REVIEWING. 

Tom isa good fellow, and therefore entitled to a 
hearing, whoever he is. N. 
Joun Neat,—The extreme good nature with 

which you repel the attacks of those surly mastiffs, 

who so frequently annoy you with their barking 
criticisms, encourages me also, though but a puppy, 
to make a short snap or two at your heels, just to 
keep up the din. Not that I would be thought to 
bite merely for the sake of biting, or to bark only 
for the noise ;—for Iam not a quarrelsome dog— 
but, Sir, because I believe you deserve it. But 
whether amidst the growling assaults of so man 
of the cynical fraternity, my yelping will be heard, 
remains to be determined: i shall however ven- 
ture the attack. 

I have been much surprised to see so large a por- 
tion of the Yankee,—a paper whose avowed object 
is “ utility,” oceupied with the most trifling criti- 
cisms upon what, in my opinion, are the most trifling 
productions of the press; and what, if your own 
remarks are correct, and I do not doubt it, are hard- 
ly worth reading, and at any rate, not worth the 
trouble of reviewing. I mean that tribe of annuals, 
the Souvenirs, Memorials, Tokens, &c. together 
with the Legendary, Sad Tales and Glad Tales, 
P’s and Q’s, and many other things of the same 
kind, and equally useless. Whole pages of your 
paper are filled up with notices of these produc- 
tions ; and these notices, not as one would suppose 
from the worthlessness of the books reviewed, the 
work of some frivolous correspondent ; no Sir, but 
they are written by John Neal himself, the princi- 
pal, if not the sole editor of the Yankee: a man 
whose superior talents even his enemies are obliged 
to acknowledge ; whose genius has enabled him to 
force himself into favour with the public in despite 
of a load of the most violent prejudice; and who, 





when engaged upon a subject worthy of him, can 
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impart to his readers not only amusement, but in- 
struction ; not only pleasure, but the most useful 
information. Really, Mr. Neal, you lose sight of 
yourself, and of the professed object of the Yankee, 
when writing and publishing such useless matter. 
You will not say in answer to this, that our tastes 
being different, and there being a multitude of read- 
ers of these works, it is necessary to review them 

for their amusement. It is for you, Sir, to correct 

our tastes, not to pamperthem. Besides, they who 

are much addicted to this sort of reading are not 
generally very fastidious as to the style or matter ; 

and will hardly give themselves the trouble to read a 

review of it: and I verily believe that of those who 

take any interest in the subject, more than two 

thirds are composed of a score or two of boys and 

girls of various ages, the very authors of the trash 

reviewed ; and of these, I dare say a large majority 

feel not a spark of gratitude for all you kind noti- 

ces.(1) 

Nor do we feel satisfied with the answer that 
the Yankee, as it is, with all its imperfections, is 
worth more than we pay for it. That may be very 
true; and indeed I admit it. Butis it any reason 
why one half of your paper should be occupied 
with the most useless matter, because the other 
half is worth the whole money paid for it? Wh 
not send us half a sheet, or why not leave one half 
blank, or fill it up with advertisements, which would 
be more profitable to you, and equally useful to us ? 
Do you not, by allowing these trifles so large a 
space in your paper, attach an importance to them 
to which their merits do not entitlethem? And are 
you not giving your readers on the other side of the 
Atlantic an erroneous idea of the literature of our 
country ?(2) If we are to have reviews, why not 
give them on works of general usefulness? It can- 
not be for the want of such works. Your readers 
know you are capable of better things than these 
trifles, and they expect them of you, though they 
may be sometimes disappointed with your sweep- 
ing denunciations of some works, and your extrava- 
vagant puffing of others not more valuable. Your 
notice of Greenleaf’s Survey is an admirable speci- 
men of this latter mode of reviewing. 

And now, Mr. Neal, is it not the case that your 
writings sometimes border upon what may be term- 
ed the absurd? Itis a trite saying, but as far as 
my knowledge of men extends, I believe it is a true 
one, that every man, whatever may be the extent of 
his knowledge and wisdom, or the strength of his 
mind, is,characterized by a weakness with regard to 
some particular subject, which is wholly uncon- 
querable and unaccountable. His ideas and his 
judgment may be correct on every other subject, 
but when he touches upon this, his usual good sense 
fails him, and he betrays an ignorance, and a want 
of common senseg which even in a person of the 
most ordinary capétity, would be ridiculous. Even 
you, Sir, are not exempt from this infirmity ; and it 
manifests itself in a most obvious manner whenev- 
er you speak upon the subject of religion, religious 
men, or religious works. Witness your pbhillipic 
against Dr. Payson in No. 34, Vol. I., of the Yan- 
kee, and occupying more than three-fourths of the 
first page, as a proof of my assertion. Now, sir, 
did you really feel that horror, that indignation, 
which you expressed at the passage quoted? Do 
you believe that Dr. Payson was guilty of murder ? 
or that he was in the least possible degree, instru- 
mental in causing the death of the persons alluded 
toin his discourse,(3) that he intended his warnings 
should produce such an effect? or that he had the 
most distant suspicion that they would produce such 
an effect? Do you believe that Dr. Payson thought 
himself a prophet, or that he wished others to think 
so? And do you believe that he had obtained, or 
that in this enlightened country any person, of 
whatever station, of whatever talents, can obtain 


(1) Tom appears to overlook the real object of these 
criticisms. The books reviewed are 4merican. They want 
the truth told of them ; not so much because they are what 
they should be—for they are not—as for the advantage of 
others. > 

(2) They might if they saw the books: seeing the re- 
views in the Y. & B. L. G. they will not. N. 

(3) Yes, I do solemnly believe that Dr. Payson was in- 
strumental in causing the death of the second and third 


son—I might say of the first, alluded to here. : 
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such an ascendency over the minds of his people, 
as to be able to frighten them into the grave by 
means of ecclesiastical warnings or threatenings ?(4) 
No, John Neal, you do not, you cannot believe any- 
thing of this. It is too absurd for a reasonable man 
to think of. It istrue Dr. Payson might have heard 
of “the German student who was saved from death 
by putting back the hands of a watch.” He might 
have “ met with stories about people who had been 
frightened to death by conspiracy,” &c. &c. He 
might have heard a thousand tales of witches and 
witchcraft, of the preternatural rocking of a cradle, 
of dreams and forewarnings, of ghosts and hobgob- 
lins ; but he had no faith, no belief in these absurdi- 
ties; nor could he suppose that his hearers had. 
He was not a superstitious man, and he knew that 
the imaginations of his people were not so easily 
wrought upon. 

“ It should be no excuse for him that he did not 
believe what he said.” But, sir, he needs no such 
excuse. He did believe what he said ; and why 
should he not? What did he say? Why merely 
this: “That some person might then be present in 
God’s house for the last time.” The remark was 
repeated at three successive meetings; and three 
times was the peradventure verified. And what is 
there so presumptuous in all this? What is there 
of priestly exultation in the whole passage? No- 
thing—nothing.—It is the humble language of the 
humble minister of God, deeply impressed with the 
awful solemnity of the subject, and with the high 
responsibility of his office ;—warning his hearers of 
the uncertainty of life, and urging upon them the 
necessity of a preparation for the great and awful 
change. 

But I am spinning out my communication to a 
greater length than I intended; and so, cutting 
short this subject, and omitting two or three others 
which I meant to touch upon, I will subscribe my- 
self your humble adviser, Tom. 

(4) Yes—and the passage itself is a proof that such things 
are ; that people of weak minds—may be frightened to 
death ; or that people of gloomy minds, in bad health may 
be talked out of the world The matter is one of hourly 
occurrence—multitudes die every yeur of imaginary ail- 
ments. N. 
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EpinsvUrGuH Review, No. XCVI. Boston. (Repub- 
lished). Wells & Lilly. 

Instead of degenerating, this Review appears to grow 
better and better every year. Its notions, to be sure, on 
some subjects are got altogether what they should be ; but 
generally speaking its views are sound, satisfactory and li- 





beral ; and as for the language they are expressed in, that, 
almost without exception, is wort of being received here | 
asastandard. It is always free, energetic, and sufficiently | 
dignified for the purpose, without ever being either too 
stately, or too common place, like a large part of the Quar- | 
terly Review. 

Art. I. Review of the Lirz or Rozpert Burns. By 
J. G. Locxuarr. 
Mr. Lockhart is the editor of the Quarterly Review, be- 
tween which and the Edinburgh Review there has been | 
«* war—open war,” ever since they were able to go alone. | 
But here we have a fine gratifying proof that, among lite- | 
rary men of true genius, there cannot be any war so barba- | 
rous, or so blinding as to interfere with the mutual acknow- | 
ledgment of each other’s worth. It reminds you of the 
best days of chivalry—the chivalry of the story-book, I 
mean, that which the poets tell of—not that which really 


did exist in Europe, overrunning the land with outrage, and | 


sanctifying it with ceremony and warlike parade,—to see 
how one author of real genius goes forth to encounter an- 
other of like spirit and value, in the fields of the Edinbrrgh 
Review. 

Mr. Lockhart has given a beautiful and powerful sketch 
of Burns,—though both being Scotch, and the biographer, 
a man of extraordinary and peculiar talent, and a sort of 
prize-writer of the day, he has abundantly exaggerated the 





merits of the strong-minded, tender-hearted, half-savage 
peasant-bard. But the reviewer of Lockhart has exagge- 
rated still more : in trying to do the biographer ample jus- 





tice, in labouring to give the world assurance of a natural 
man, he has made Burns what he was never intended to 
be—what he never could have been—a great man. But 
let us follow the reviewer through four or five paragraphs, 
and see how he has dealt with his subject, and then it shall 
be for the reader to say whether he has, or has not, gone 
too far. 

«« Burns first came upon the world as a prodigy ; and 
was, in that character, entertained by it, in the usual fash- 
ion, with loud, vague, tumultuous wonder, speedily subsid- 
ing into censure and neglect ; till his early and most mourn- 
ful death again awakened an enthusiasm for him, which, 
especially as there was now nothing to be done, and much 
to be spoken, has prolonged itself even to our own time. 
It is true, the ‘ nine days’ have long since elapsed ; and 
the very continuance of this clamour proves that Burns was 
no vulgar wonder. Accordingly, even in sober judgments, 
where, as years passed by, he has come to rest more and 
more exclusively on his own intrinsic merits, and may now 
be well nigh shorn of that casual radiance, he appears not 
only as a true British poet, but as one of the most con- 
siderable British men of the eighteenth century.”’ 

Think of that! A writer of Scotch madrigals ; a man 
whose poetry, owing rather to the circulation of the Scotch 
reviews, and the influence of Scotch literature, first on Eng- 
lish literature, English critics, and English opinions, and 
through them on the critics, reviews, and opinions of our 
country, and of every part of the world where the English 
language is read, than to their own extraordinary value, 
(though I admit their value) has come to be in the mouths 
of three or four nations, to be sung every where, to be 
quoted, repeated every where, and imitated every where— 
though of the multitudes who affect to relish and enjoy 
them, there is not one in five hundred out of Scotland who 
ever read a tithe of them, or who knows the author even of 
Auld Lang Syne ; or Scots wha hae ; nor perhaps one 
in five thousand able to read a page of them understanding- 
ly, or to translate the simplest and easiest,—out of Scot- 
land. I say this, not for eifect—not with a hope of start- 
ling the reader, but because I believe it. And if so—is the 
author to be regarded as ‘‘ one of the most considerable 
British men of the eighteenth century 2” 

But hear the reviewer. Of a truth such broad and glo- 
rious diction ought to carry with it our acquiescence, if not 
our assured, undoubting, absolute belief. 


«* Let it not be objected that he did little : He did much, 
if we consider where and how. If the work performed was 
small, we must remember that he had his very materials to 
discover ; for the metal he worked in lay hid under the de- 
sert, where no eye but his had guessed its existence ; and 


we may almost say that, with his own hand, he had to con- | 


struct the tools for fashioning it. For he found himself in 
deepest obscurity, without help, without instruction, with- 
out model ; or with models only of the meanest sort. An 
educated man stands, as it were, in the midst of a bound- 
less arsenal and magazine, filled with all the weapons and 
engines which man’s skill has been able to devise from the 
earliest time ; and he works accordingly, with a strength 
borrowed from all past ages. How different is his state 
who stands on the outside of that storehouse, and feels that 
its gates must be stormed, or remain for ever shut against 
him ! His means are thegommonest and rudest ; the mere 
work done is no measure of his strength. A dwarf behind 
his steam-engine may remove mountains ; but no dwarf 
will hew them down with the pickaxe ; and he must be a 
‘Titan that hurls them abroad with his arms.’’ 
* * * * * 

«* And this was he for whom the world found no fitter 
business than quarrelling with smugglers and vintners, com- 
puting excise dues upon tallow, and gauging alebarrels ! In 
such toils was that mighty Spirit sorrowfully wasted ; and 
a hundred years may pass on, before another such is given 
us to waste.”’ 

The world !—what has the world to do with the occupa- 
tion of Robert Burns? Why should he not quarrel with 
vintners and smugglers—and weigh tallow, and gauge beer- 
barrels, if his inclinations set that way—as they most assu- 
redly did? What if wealth had been showered upon him 
by cartloads? Of what-avail would it have been either to 
him or his? Was he able to withstand temptation? 
Would he have been at all more contented after the first 
gasp of joy and thankfulness? Would he ever have been 
satisfied, so long as another was above him, or beyond him? 
Would he have written as well, or better? No! ‘The oak 
is never rooted in the sunshine. The eagle is not to be 


full-fledged in palaces. The nightingale would not thrive 
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in spurious moonlight, nor among the artificial flowers 

the sultry-tainted perfume of a banqueting hall, even 

the green-wood were transplanted thither, roots, branches 
and all, or painted so well as to deceive the eye of every 
thing on earth but the bird herself. 

There are forty-four octavo pages of the Review—though 
the book reviewed probably does not contain more than 
twice as much. One would be half ready to believe, that 
the former was a rejected article for Constable’s Miscellany, 
published in the Edinburgh Review merely to ‘ shame the 
fools,’’ but for the charming air of brotherhood which rung 
through it. Forty-four pages—and hardly a sentence info 
rior to the following :— 

. * Independently of the essential gift of poetic feeli 

we have now attempted to describe it, pees 2 
sterling worth pervades whatever Burns has written: a vir. 
tue as of green fields and mountain breezes, dwells in his 
poetry ; it is redolent of natural life, and hardy natural 
men.”’ 

But let us put to the proof whgt was said above, about 
| the understanding of those who are so enthusiastic about 
| Burns, and the Scotch poetry of Burns. Will any body on 
| earth—barring a Scotchman—tell me what the meaning of 
| this compound word is—red-wat ? 

‘* Burns, again, is not more distinguished by the clear 
ness than by the impetuous force of his conceptions. Of 
| the strength, the piercing emphasis with which he thought, 
his emphasis of expression may give a humble but the rea 
diest proof... Who ever uttered sharper sayings than his; 
words more memorable, now by their burning vehemence, 
now by their cool vigour and laconic pith? A single phrase 
depicts a whole subject, a whole scene. Our Scottish fore- 
| fathers in the battle-field struggled forward, he says, ‘ red- 
wat shod :’ giving in this one word, a full vision of horror 
and carnage, perhaps too frightfully accurate for Art !”? 

Now to a Scotchman this may be admirable ; to some 
few out of the very few English, who Jove Burns, it may 
be intelligible ; but to how many of those who have the 
peasant-bard forever in their mouths, would this ‘“ one 
word, a full vision of horror and carnage,’’ convey any idea 
at all? ‘ 

But here,—strange how these poetry-people do get ru 
away with. 

‘* Shakspeare, it has been well-observed, (!) in the 
planning and completing of his tragedies, has shown 
an understanding, were it nothing more, which might have 
governed States, or indited a Wovum Organum.” 


Bravo—William Shakspeare inditing a Novum Orga 
num, or governing States! And the proof lying in what 
the reviewer chooses to call the understanding of the poet 
in planning—what are notoriously without plan—and in 
completing, what are seldom or never completed at all— 
his tragedies. If they are planned so well, and completed 
so well, why are so many of them unfitted even for what 
they were expressly intended for—the stage? And why 
are so many cut up—sliced away—divided—patched—and 
dove-tailed together—not by his enemies or detractors, but 
by certain of his chief idolators, to fi, them for the stage? 
Understanding indeed ! Shakspeare was a poet and a dra- 
matist ; but as for the concentrated, grave and awful wis- 
dom, that we find in the Vovum Organum—like the floor 
of another universe—it were about as childish to suppose 
William Shakspeare endowed with it, as to believe him 
capable of fashioning a counterpart for * the brave o’er- 
hanging firmament’’ he describes. 

But the eloquent Reviewer does not stop here. Brimfal 
of the subject, overflowing with generous thought and 
wealthy language, and having satisfied himself that William 
Shakspeare might have done this, and that Robert Burns 
was another Shakspeare, he proceeds to say, 


‘In his parentage, deducting outward circumstances, he 
had every reason to reckon himself fortunate: his fa 
~ a — of thoughtful, intense, earnest character, as 

of our its are; valuing knowl . 

some, and, Chat is far better and rarer, ee, eed te 
more ; a man with a keen insight, and devout heart ; reve- 
rent towards God, friendly therefore at once, and fearless 
to all that God has made ; in one word, t but a 

led peasant, a complete and fully unfolded Man. 
Such a father is seldom found in any rank in society ; and 
was worth descending far in society to seek. Unfortunate- 
ly, he was very poor ; had he.been even a little richer, al- 





most ever so little, the wh" + issued far other- 
wise. Mighty events “ihe mest ines the crossing of @ 
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kk decides the conquest of the world. Had this Wil- 
Burns’s small seven acres of nursery ground anywise 
prospered, the bo Robert had been sent to school ; had 
led fi , 48 so many weaker men do, to some 
university ; come forth not as a rustic wonderbut asa 
lar well-trained intellectual workman, and cl¥fingedgthe 
wile course of British Literature—for it lay im to 
have done this! But the nursery did not prosper ; poverty 
sank his whole family below the help of even our cheap 
school system : Burns remained a hard-worked plough-boy, 
and British literature took its own course.” ! 

Now, not to waste time over the absurdity and extrava- 
gance of the idea about British literature, in the above pas- 
sage, I would ask whether there is not something false, at 
the bottom of the doctrine here preached? How know we 
—what right have we to believe, that with a better educa- 
tion, or more cautiously speaking, a learned and collegiate 
education, Robert Burns would have been more powerful 
than he was? He might have been, to be sure ; but 
are not the probabilities against it. Extraordinary men are 
generally educated men ; but the most extraordinary are 
not—or if so, they are “* God Almighty’s scholars’’—self- 
educated. Robert Burns at college, would have lost his 
individuality ; or grown ashamed of it. ‘The leaved mu- 
sic of a gone-by age, the poetry of Homer and Virgil, 
would have made him doubtful of that, which—staying 
where he did—appeared to him like the natural music of 
the birds, and-the poetry of the skies. What he painted, 
he painted from the life, with the robust freshness, and 
feariess strength of one in love with nature, and familiar 
with truth. Make a gentleman of the ploughman—a scho- 
lar of the peasant-bard—and you alter the interior as you 
do the exterior. The heart changes with the head ; the 
spirit with the garb. The linnet may be trained with a 
canary-bird, but he is a fool that would expect her to pre- 
serve the purity and sweetness of her own song, while she 
acquired the variety and strength of his. 

But the reviewer himself, is not satisfied with his own 
doctrine ; for a little further on, page 308, he says, 

** Nay, we question whetber for his culture as a Poet, 

verty, and much suffering for a season, were not abso- 
jutely advan us. Great men, in looking back over 
their lives, have testified to that effect! ‘I would not for 
much,’ says Jean Paul, ‘ that I had been born richer.’— 
And yet Paul’s birth was poor enough ; for, in another 
place, he adds: ‘ The prisoner’s allowance is bread and 
water ; and | had often only the latter.’ But the gold that 
is refined in the hottest furnace comes out the purest ; or, 
as he has himself expressed it, ‘the canary-bird sings 
sweeter, the longer it has been trained in a darkened 
Cage.’ ”” 

That is probably the truth. 

After having said thus much in favour of the article, it 
may not be amiss to point out a few of the faults,—which 
are of two sorts. One is, the tone of youthful exaggera- 
tion which prevail, throughout the review—the parties 
being all Scotch and all poets, fellow-labourers and fellow- 
countrymen. The other is, a reaching after what is a peg 
too high—even for such a paper. 

** We shall not dispute much with this class of philoso- 
phers ; we hope they are mistaken ; for Sin and Remorse 
80 easily beset us at all stages of life, and are always such 
indifferent company, that it seems hard we should, at any 
stage, be forced and fated not only to meet, but to yield to 
them ; and even serve for a term in their eprous arma- 
da’?! Now, that I take to be a touch of downright Ox- 
ford poetry. 

And this—** Surely, such lessons as this last, which, in 
one shape or other, is the grand lesson for every mortal 
man, are better learned from the lips of a devout mother, 
in the looks and actions of a devout father, while the 
heart is yet soft and pliant, than in collision with the sharp 
adamant of Fate, attracting us to shipwreck us, when the 
heart is grown hard, and may be broken, before it will be- 
come contrite |”? Will any body on earth please to say 
whether such out of the way allusions are worthy of such 
@ paper as this? Not one out of a thousand of the readers 
even of the Edinburgh Review, would ever guess that the 
Spanish armada, or that a story in the Arabian Nights, 
called Sinbad the Sailor, was aimed at here ? 





| 
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|| tent with Fate, his true loadstar, a life of Poetry, with 
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« Tt needs no effort of imagination,’’ says he, “* to conceive 
what the sensations of ar isolated set of scholars (almost 
all either clergymen or professors) must have been in the 
presence of this big-boned, black-browed, brawny stran- 
ger, with his great flashing eyes, who, having forced his 
way among them from the plough-tail, at a single stride, 
manifested, in the whole strain of his bearing and conver- 
sation, a most thorough conviction that in the ange | of the 
most eminent men of his nation, he was exactly where he 
was entitled to be ; hardly deigned to flatter them by ex- 
hibiting even an occasional symptom of being flattered by 
their notice ; by turns calmly measured himself against the 
most cultivated understandings of his time in discussion ; 
overpowered the bon mots of the most celebrated convivi- 
alists by broad floods of merriment, impregnated with all 
the burning life of genius ; astounded bosoms habitually 
—— in the thrice-piled folds of social reserve, by 
compelling them to tremble—nay to tremble visibly—be- 
neath the fearless touch of natural pathos ; and all this 
without indicating the smallest willingness to be ranked 
among those professional ministers of excitement, who are 
content to be paid in money and smiles for doing what the 
spectators and auditors would be ashamed of doing in their 
own persons, even if they had the power of doing it ; and 
last, and probably worst of all, who was known to be in 
the habit of enlivening societies which they would have 
scorned to approach, still more frequently than their own, 
with eloquence no less magnificent ; with wit, in all likeli- 
hood still more daring ; often enough, as the superiors 
whom he fronted without alarm might have guessed from 
the beginning, and had, ere long, no oecasion to guess, 
with wit pointed at themselves.”’—P. 131. 

One thing more. There is a little affectation too, ina 
part of the typography of this paper ; going to show that 
the author is indeed a young man, with all the desire that 
young men of genius have, to be remarkabie for every 
thing they do. The fashion was to under-score, and itali- 
cise, and capitalise, and distinguish by notes of admiration, 
whatever they had conceived and brought forth in great pain. 
Their throes were to be recorded on the page, as ina 
midwife’s diary. JVow, they have got another way of 
doing it ; they print every word they can with capitals— 
Thus, “Toil and Frugality would have been welcome, 
since Virtue dwelt with them, and Poetry would have 
shone through them as of old.’ ‘* Amid the vapours of 


unwise enjoyment, of bootless remorse, and angry discon- 


Poverty, nay with Famine if it must be so, was too often 
altogether hidden from his eyes.”? ‘* For Poetry, as Burns 
could have followed it, is but another form of Wisdom, of 
Religion ; is itself Wisdom and Religion.” 

But to conclude for the present—the other articles in this 
number will probably be noticed next week—*‘ It was not 
necessary for Burns to be rich, to be, or to seem, ‘ inde- 
pendent ;’ but it was necessary for him to be at one with 
his own heart ; to place what was highest in his nature, 
highest also in his life ; ‘to seek within himself for that 
consistency and sequence, which external events would | 
forever refuse him.’’’ At one with his own heart—Is 
that Scotch? I hope not. N. 





A PRIZE-QUESTION. 


I should like to decide the question submitted be- 
low, with a Lord Burleigh nod, or one of Walter 
the Doubter’s puffs; for in no other way, would 
there seem to be achance for me. There does 
appear to be no exact standard of taste ; but then 
there is a sort of standard, to which all approxi- 
mate as they are better and better educated.— 
Every where—in all countries—and in all ages— 
there are some things in which all of a certain 
rank of intellect and education agree: But, every 
where, and in all countries, and ages, there are 
many rare things, in which, luckily for us, no two 











The following is a fine passage from Lockhart himself. 


ople on earth ever do agree. Our enjoyments 
4 consist, after all, as much in the differences 
as in the resemblances of things,—perhaps more. 
With people of the same faith, enquiry stops— 
and improvement goes back. So, where certain 
opinions prevail. What then are we to do? 

ake no man’s opinion; but judge for ourselves, 
where we have much at stake. Who would 


suffer the wisest or the best man to choose a 
wife for him ? N. 


“ Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?” 








Ma. Neat,—As this is an age of free enquiry, 


when the world is full of questions and answers, I 
venture to propose one, which has been often ask- 
ed, but never, to my knowledge, satisfactorily an- 
swered., That the question is of some importance, 
and well worthy of consideration, I think may be 
easily shown. 

There was a time when freedom of thought was 
high treason, and to be possessed of riches, moral 
or intellectual, was a crime of the first magnitude. 
Then the intellect of the world lay chained; “his 
holiness” did all the thinking ; end wo to the ven- 
turous spirit who should dare to dissent in a single 
iota from his infallible decisions. 

But that darkness which for so many ages en- 
veloped the earth, has rolled off, and now men 
have learned to use their own faculties, and say 
How and Why, with impunity. That this is not an 
Saprensmanl I have no idea of asserting ; but the 
difficulties consequent on allowing every one to set 
up a standard for himself, are not small. Now, 
— or not qualified, every body reasons and 

ecides about every thing; and there is as much 
difference in their opinions, as there is in their 
persons, 

A new book comes out—one reviewer extols it to 
the skies; nothing like it; such glowing thoughts, 
such beautiful apie ! and forthwith it must be read 
and admired by every one who has any taste for 
fine writing. Perhaps the very same day we take 
up Mr. Neal’s paper, and find it represented as a 
simple, uninteresting thing, awkwardly put togeth- 
er, and far below mediocrity! The book is read— 
ask the opinion of half a dozen individuals, having 
equal claims to literary sagacity, and you will, per- 
haps, have a different view of it from every one. 
Now what is a modest, sincere enquirer to do, in 
such cases? Perhaps you will say,—‘ Read, and 
judge for yourself.’ But “who will dare decide, 
when Doctors disagree ?” 

In matters of taste, the field of dispute is illimit- 
able. Every body wishes to obtain the beautiful 
and the agreeable; but where is the standard ?— 
Who shal! decide what is agreeable, and what is 
beautiful? The desire of pleasing is as natural as 
the desire of being pleased ; but there is no stan- 
dard, and so no attempt to please universally, ever 
succeeds. 

Questions of deep interest are started almost eve- 
ry day—conscious of our own weakness, we appeal 
to those in high repute for wisdom ; but their dif- 
ferent decisions confound, instead of enlightening. 

Now, Mr. Neal, knowing you to be ingenious in 
such matters, I have, after mature deliberation, 
concluded to refer the question to you. I am not 
the only one interested in the decision. There are 
many, as I have reason to know, in the same 

DivemMa. 





CAPT. BASIL HALL. 


A friend in England writes as follows of the book now 
in preparation about us by another of those whom we have 
feasted and flattered out of their manners as well as their 
senses, 

‘* By the by, I hear that captain Basil Hall is about to 
publish his book, and that notwithstanding he went out 
prepossessed in favour of your countrymen, and that he 
met there with a most hospitable reception—his book is 
full of abuse of Yankees, their manners, their ideas, 
and every thing about them, unmixed with any eloges. 
So says common report. Whether it be true or not, we 
shall soon see ; but when Basil Hall admires or abuses, 
he does not do it by halves ; he never minces the matter.’’ 





JEREMY BENTHAM 


*« Ts just as you left him,”’ says a London correspondent, 
‘* save that he has got rid of his troublesome malady, (a 
cutaneous affection) and is writing away at full gallop, in- 
creasing the involvedness of his style every hour, and al- 
ways preaching up clearness, correctness, and concise- 
ness.”” 





Vireinta Souvventr. Richmond, Va. This paper 
improves prodigiously ; and will be, if it continues to go on 
at this rate a twelvemonth longer, one of the cleverest 
things of the country. But—but—we cannot exchange. 
Oar list is too full now. Eps. 


Errors in No. 17,—page 184, for ‘I like to see partial 
justice,”’ read, I like to see poetical justice ; for “* Ham 
pers,” read these publishers, by desire of the A—y. 
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There is a most extraordinary ‘and familiar spirit here, 
which if rightly developed hereafter, will be enough to 
form a new class if not a new school of native poetry. 


POETS’ MEETING. 


In merry May the poets met 
By the side of a stately lake ; 

On a mountain near was a standard set, 
And a chair for each to take. 


And the beauties of the western world, 
In their flowing robes were there, 
And while the poets stood by the lake, 

Each took a poet’s chair. 


Who was their queen? They all were queens, 
And all with chaplets crowned ; 

These crowns were to be the proud reward 
Of the poets who thronged around. 


But the poets must win the prize, and first, 
They must swim the silver lake ; 

A white flag raised by the poet-queens, 
Was the signal they should take. 


The signal rose, and the poets rushed 
In long white robes to the water, 

And plunged and swam and splashed about 
As if each was a two-legged otter. , 


The silver lake in a twinkling changed 
To a thing of fear and wonder ; 

For the robes and the foam kept flashing up, 
And the heads kept popping under. 


In wild-goose order they all were soon 
Half over the mimic sea, 

When a tardy poet in haste arrived, 
And weary and vexed was he. 


A birch canoe at his back was slung, 
And he dashed it into the wave, 
And paddled off like a water-wheel, 

In the rear of the swimming brave. 


The dripping poets gave a shout 
When their watery race was o’er, 

And the bard of the birch canoe was the first 
That reached the mountain shore. 


The wave of kerchiefs from the mount, 
And welcomes cheered their way ; 

Bat another race they must run, before 
They are crowned by the queens of May. 


The poets had all their treasures brought 
With their wonted joy and pride, 

And their unread poetry careless lay 
Piled up on the mountain’s side. 


A queen of May stole down the mount, 
And a torch in her hand she bore ; 

She touched the pile, and a cloud of smoke 
Rose up with a blazing roar. 


Now, poets, run for your diadems, 
Turn not aside from the fire ; 

First come, first crowned,—you’re chilly and wet, 
But you’ll soon be warmer and drier. 


A sacrifice dear ! the poets thought, 
And dealing underhand ; 

But kings had done more, could they do less? 
Oh no, ’twas a queen’s command. 


And the thought of the crowns so turned their heads, 
That with energy swift and untiring, 


The standard and May queens there ; 
The crown from the loveliest brow was his, 
And the loveliest May queen’s chair. 


And his brother bards were seated soon, 
By the hands of beauty crowned ; 

And the May queens hand in hand strung out, 
And a circle formed around. 


Now, poet kings, you have earned the wreaths, 
That are blooming on your brows ; 

From the ashes of your poetry 
A richer harvest grows. 


Good bye, good bye !—the queens retire, 
And they quickly disappear ; 

But their parting words of prophecy 
Still ring in each poet’s ear. 

With quick light steps and beating hearts, 
To the bonfire spot returning, 

They find it strown with gems and gold, 
Where they left their poems burning. 





BASKET OF CHIPS. 


What does Astrea mean by ‘ posty unmeaning ceremo- 
nies’? 28. (Probably frosty. N.) 
* Right eloquently pleasing for the wrong.’ 27. Is 
pleasing a mistake for pleading? (Yes. N.) 
* Where to the cataract’s roar the eagles reply, 
And like her lone bosom, expands to the sky.’ 36. 
Does’nt that mean 
Where the cataract’s roar and the eagle’s reply, 
Like the land’s lonely bosom, expand to the sky. ? 
(I don’t know. N.) 
* They would clasp their hands convulsively over their 
eyes, as if to shut out the memory of some horrid dream.” 
Howe, 44. Do people remember with their eyes? Why 
not say,—as if to shut out some horrid vision? (Certainly 
—Howe was wrong ; youright. N.) 
* I looked in the eye of the drowning brave, 
As they upward gazed through the fatal wave.’ 
8. G. Goodrich, 46. 
You would say slanting, or hurrying, or clear smooth, in- 
stead of fatal. Would’nt deepening be better, as the brave 
were sinking? (Yes. N.) 





* Rich crown of gems that keep 
Their silent watch.’— G. R. Ingersol, 48. 
Of these lines you spoke favourably ; but is a crown of 
gems an Argus-eyed animal? (In poetry—ay. N.) 
* I like to have said.’ LL.D. 48. * Liked,’ should’nt 
it be? * Among the rest of the rubbish was this setto.’ Is 
setto formed from set and to? (Yes—yes. N.) 


‘ Greece produced men hitherto unrivalled by any that 
England, &c. ever did or ever will produce.” L. 51.— 
Leave out ‘hitherto,’ and speak like a grammarian and a 
prophet. (Ay, ay—out with it. N.) 


‘ The alleged obligation . . . were bold encroachments.’ 
F. O. J. Smith, 46. (Beautiful and characteristic. N.) 


‘ Borrowing—gathering—and sending—occupy the men.’ 
40. I wrote ‘occupies.’ Are not verbal nominatives an 
exception to the ‘rule which requires singular nouns, con- 
nected by and, to have plural verbs? (I donot know. N.) 


* All—all lie there blasted beneath His power.’ 48. 
This line, you say, we are to read thus, 
All—all lie there blas—ted beneath His power. ‘ 
Are you sure the pause should not be at the fourth sylla- 








They ran like mad through the funeral pile 
Where their fondest hopes were expiring. 


A long, loud titter came down the hill 

At the poets upward streaming, 
So smutty and singed, yet capering on, 
With their garments flying and steaming. 





ble? (Yes—quite sure. N.) 


You say, ‘ As if any body that knows aught of George 
Washington, ever so dared to blaspheme the majesty and 
simplicity and plainness thereof, as to call him a genius.’ 
46. ‘Thereof’ means of it ; have you authority to use it 
for of him? (No ; I said or meant to say, George Wash- 
ington’s character. N.) 


The bard of the birch canoe first reached In Mellen’s Ode to the Eagle, and in Percial's Gea 


Waking, (Nos. 1 and 2, vol. 1,) why did’nt you condema 
the last eight lines? Last lines are apt to be dreggy, (Ig 
was Y: No.1. N.) 
* Nei France, nor Prussia, nor Great Britain.’ §1, 
You say this is not English, but don’t tell us how to avoid 
the difficulty. The second nor, in this form of expression, 
I consider as a taking-hold-of-hand word, and allowable, 
So of ¢ or,’ Payson says ‘ either unwise, unkind, or unjust,’ 
35. (Change the whole phrase. No one of these three, 
&e. N.) 
* I never loved a tree nor flower.’ 28. 
Moore, I dare say, wrote ‘ tree or flower’—but you never 
suffer ‘ or’ to follow a negative, do you? (Sometimes ] 
do. N.) Inthis you are right—half the time. *Tis ip 
correct to say 
I never saw or heard. 
I neither know or care. 
I saw neither man or woman. 
Here the corresponding words being before the same part of 
speech, both should be negative. When before different 
parts of speech, the first only should be negative. Thus, 
tis correct to say, 

I did not see man or woman. 

I never loved a tree or flower. 
Or, here, actually corresponds, not with the foregoing ne 


either a tree ora flower.’ (You are right—I am wrong. N.) 


You said Juliana does not rhyme with ipecacuanha (Ne. 
6, vol. 2)—I thought you wanted an h in the last syllable; 
but no, you wanted a rhyme to cacu, and said ‘ track you, 
Anna’ would have done. On your own principle I say nos 
there’s a rhyme still wanting for ipe ; so to complete the 
word, you may say in a soothing tone, 

Shall Hippy quack you, Hannah, 

With ipe-cacu-anha ? 
Or more bravely, 

Should Hippy black you, tan her 

With ipecgcuanha. 
The only fault of Juliana is, that instead of being a varied 
rhyme, it isa mock rhyme—ana, anha. (No—the faults 
where I said ; the rhyme need not be with every syllable; 
it is enough for the emphatic syllables to rhyme. N.) 


When you give your literary coincidences, don’t forget 
the following, by a scorner of thieves— , 
As the sun on the ice-covered stream may glow, 
While the water runs darkling and cold below. 

And Moore says, 
As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below. 


Why don’t you number the Yankee from the beginning; 
as they do the reviews ? So that posterity may say, “See 
Yankee, No. 1999,’’ instead of Vol. xxxvii1. No. 24 
(It shall be done—if the proprietors say so. The reference 
will be so much easier. N.) 
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